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Every  Student  ot  Socialism 

uld  have  each  of 

H,  6,  CREEL'S  THREE  BOOKLETS 

''Prostitution  for  Profit" 
I          "Tricks  of  the  Press" 

and 

"Newspaper  Frauds" 


Mr.  Creel's  writings  are  not  theoretical  or 
speculative;  he  draws  the  picture  of  things  as 
|    they  are. 

The  subjects  discussed,  the  social  evil,  and 
the  newspaper  game,  are  of  vital  interest  to 
every  citizen  and  the  facts  should  be  familiar  to 


every  man  and  woman. 


All  three  of  these  valuable  booklets  will  be  mailed 
to  any   address  postpaid  for   25c.      Prices  on   larger 
quantities  will  be  found  on   the  back   cover  of 
booklet. 
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Tricks  of  the  Press 

Report  of  an  Address  Delivered  at  City  Park,  Kansas 
City,  Kan,,  Sept.  10,  1910. 


BY  H.  G.  CREEL 

Comrade  Chairman,  Comrades  and  Friends:  Three 
or  four  times  a  year  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  lay  aside  my 
newspaper  work  and  take  to  the  platform.  On  such  oc- 
casions I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the  experience  of  a  lit  tit- 
girl  friend  of  mine.  Jennie  was  an  excellent  speller.  Un- 
written examinations  never  failed  to  bring  grades  of  100. 
It  was  with  her  oral  spelling  that  she  had  trouble.  She 
persisted  in  pronouncing  a  letter  twice  when  it  succeeded 
itself  in  a  word.  For  instance,  she  spelled  " little"  1-i-t- 
t-l-e  and  "apple"  a-p-p-1-e.  Her  teacher  said,  "Jennie, 
you  musn't  do  that.  You  must  say  1-i-double-t-l-e  and 
a-double-p-1-e. "  She  impressed  this  so  firmly  on  the  little 
girl's  mind  that  later  when  arising  to  give  a  recitation 
beginning,  "The  sun  is  in  the  sky,  Mary.  Up!  up!" 
Jennie  arose  and  in  all  seriousness  said,  "The  sun  is  in 
the  sky,  Mary.  Double  up!" 

Jennie's  trouble  was  that  she  recited  rather  than 
wrote  what  she  had  to  say.  And  that's  the  difficulty  with 
the  average  newspaper  man.  As  I  go  along,  I'll  be 
obliged  to  refer  to  notes  to  keep  from  "doubling  up" 
on  my  words. 

If,  in  your  opinion,  I  make  too  frequent  use  of  the 
personal  pronoun  "I,"  it  is  not  because  I'm  overly  fond 
of  talking  about  myself,  but,  as  you'll  see  as  I  progress, 
somebody  must  stand  sponsor  for  what  I  have  to  say. 
And  so  I  shall  tell  you  of  some  of  the  things  that  I,  per- 
sonally, know  about  the  newspaper  business. 


So  '  -sihle  I  will  refrain  from  the  use  of  tech- 

nical terms.  There  is  one,  thouirh,  that  I'll  be  obliged 
to  use  and  let  us  get  clear  on  that.  That  is  the  word 
"story."  In  the  newspaper  world  everything  that  is  not 
an  editorial  or  an  ad  uent  is  a  ''story/'  If  I  were 

to  wi  utal  killing  of  a  man  on  the  street 

today  and  write  it  up  for  my  paper,  that  would  be  a 

ry."  A  "story"  is  not  necessarily  a  piece  of  fiction. 
ord  in  the  newspaper  sense,  referring  to 
actual  happenings — not  to  fictitious  ones. 

In  the  same  way,  when  I  employ  the  word  "news- 
paper," 1  shall  have  to  mind  the  large  newspapers,  the 
id  the  press  associations.     For  all  matter 
not  of  local    character,  the  small  newspaper  is  dependent 
upon  this  source  for  its  news.  This  applies  in  the  same 
that  the  small'or  local  merchant   is  dependent  upon 
le  houses  or  factories  for  Ids  supplies.  Kvery- 
thini:  appearini:  in  the  columns  of  your  local  papers,  that 
not  concern  the  immediate  vicinity,  comes  from  the 
"i-   press  associations,   by   mail   or  telegraph,   < 
clipped  from  other  papers.  We  shall  consider  the  source 
thifl  news  rather  than  its  outlet. 

Here's    something    that's    true    of    all    newspa; 
D   a  rub  starts  to  work — a  cub  is  a  youn.ir  man  or 
young  breakii.  the   business— 1 

n  before  his  manatriiiLr  editor  and  told  this:  "Your 
ness  here  is  to  write  the  truth,  the  strict  truth  and  all 
of  it.  If  we  catch  you  in  6  irht  a  deviation  from  the 

strict  line  of  veracity,  off  comes  your  journalistic  bead/1 
And   they   mean   it.      Practically   every  repor 
work  with  that  admonition. 

let  's   K  v    newspapers   are   owned    by 

'•n     who  have  not  other  business  in 
,v  about   your  loc;d   ;  !   do. 

•   them    mentalh  this   applies.      We'll 

:ie  that   the  publ  d  in 

V  •:    '     :^  cub,  who  has  been   hired   to   (ell 
the    truth,   comes    in    with    a    story    of   overcrowding 


under  heating,  or  lack  of  safety  appliances  on  the  street 
cars.  Mind  you,  now,  everything  a  reporter  writes  is  read 
three  times  before  it  goes  into  the  paper.  It  is  read  first 
by  a  copy  reader,  next  by  a  proof  reader  and  again  by  the 
managing  editor.  If  it  passes  these  three  people  it  goes 
into  the  paper. 

This  cub's  story  comes  to  the  managing  editor.  He 
is  in  touch  with  the  publisher.  He  knows  the  publisher 
does  not  wish  such  a  story  in  the  columns.  So  he  promptly 
lays  it  aside.  And  at  the  close  of  that  day's  business  he 
calls  this  young  cub  to  his  desk  and  tells  him,  as  gently  as 
possible,  "In  the  future  put  the  soft  pedal  on  traction 
stories.  We  can't  use  'em.  The  old  man's  in  it."  That's 
a  frequent  remark  in  a  newspaper  office,  "The  old  man's 
in  this  thing."  After  a  few  experiences  of  this  sort  the 
cub  begins  to  understand.  And  the  "truth"  to  him  comes 
to  mean:  "Those  things  which  do  not  conflict  with  the 
business  interests  back  of  my  newspaper."  He  becomes 
a  mental  reflection  of  the  economic  interests  with  which 
his  paper  is  identified.  And  yet  he's  hired  to  tell  the  truth  ! 

On  the  old  "Chicago  Chronicle,"  every  copy  reader's 
desk  contained  a  list  of  twenty-two  corporations  regard- 
ing which  nothing  derogatory  could  appear  in  that  paper. 
The  publisher  of  the  "Chronicle,"  John  R.  Walsh,  was 
sentenced  to  Leavenworth  prison.  He  was  interested  in 
each  of  these  corporations.  Among  them  were  three  banks. 
He  wrecked  those  banks.  You  remember  that  the  crash 
swept  away  the  savings  of  thousands  of  small  depositors, 
though  the  clearing  house  association  afterward  made 
good  the  amount  to  all  who  were  caught  in  the  crash. 
The  banks  accepted  money  after  those  on  the  inside  knew 
they  were  insolvent.  But  the  "Chronicle"  was  silent. 
Yet  you  know  that  John  R.  Walsh,  publisher,  knew  what 
John  R.  Walsh,  banker,  was  doing.  Practically  every 
man  on  the  Walsh  paper  knew  that  the  crash  was  impend- 
ing. But  that  was  the  "truth"  to  none  of  them.  It  was 
a  business  interest  back  of  the  paper.  It  applies  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  on  all  newspapers.  Remember  this 


in   the   future.     You'll   he   better   able  to   interpret   the 
stories  you  read. 

No  cartoonist  is  allowed  to  draw  a  cartoon  which  will 
interfere  with  the  business,  or  arouse  the  antagonism,  of 
a  large  advertiser.  In  his  chalk  talks.  John  T.  Mc- 
('utcheon,  cartoonist  for  the  "Chicago  Tribune,"  frankly 
admits  the  fact. 

V«»u  remember,  in  reading  your  history,  of  the  great 

.Moon  Hoax  of  the  "New  York  Sun."  I  want  to  review 
that  briefly  so  we  can  compare  it  with  the  present-day 
newspaper  method*.  This,  you  remember,  was  during  tin- 
period  of  1835.  It  was  known  that  Sir  John  Herschel  had 
gone  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing an  observatory.  The  "Sun"  appeared  on  the  streets 
one  day  with  what  purported  to  l>e  an  extract  from  the 
Kdinhurir  ''Journal  of  Science."  This  stated  that  by 
means  of  a  powerful  telescope  Herschel  had  found  the 
moon  to  he  inhabited  by  human  beings  with  wings.  Great 
rlocks  of  them  had  been  seen  flying  about.  The  telescope 
had  also  revealed  a  most  intelligent  race  of  beavers.  Pic- 
tures of  these  and  of  moon  scenery  were  published.  The 
ran  through  several  issues.  Thousands  of  extra 
sold.  As  the  stages  drove  into  outlying 

vere  surrounded  by  crowds  of  excited  people 

who  refused  to  disperse  until  each  had  paid  for  and  se- 

d  copies  of  the  fake  edition.     This  was  before  the  day 

i'lie  deception  was  not  discovered  until  the 
arrival  of  authentic  advices  from  Edinburg. 

•  •ourse,  in  our  day  and  age,  nothing  of  this  sort 

could  happei  -'ast  mail  train,  the  telegraph  and  ca- 

ble  are   protection   against    such  ''rands.      Hut 

this  did  happen  during  tin;  period  mentioned.     Now  com 
it  with  a  more  recent  trick  of  the  press. 

••('hicairo  Tribune"  occupies  school  land   in  the 

IgO,      I'y  means  of  an  illegal  lease.  siiTM- 
Miidnk'ht.   the   "Tril  robbing   the  school    fund    of 

about   s48,000  a  year.   When   Kdwanl   Dunne  was  in 

iiicjifjo   h"  attemi  annul   that    lease.      Of  course 


the  "Tribune"  fought  him.  Among  other  things,  Dunne 
said  that  the  "Tribune"  was  not  acting  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  city.  To  this  the  "Tribune"  replied  with  a 
lengthy  editorial  in  which  it  said : 

When  Mayor  Dunne  fills   the  school  board  with   scare-brains, 
anarchists  and  fools,  he  is  not  acting:  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
pity.      When    he    packs    the    police    department    with    ex-com 
crooks  and  g-amblers,  he  is  not  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the 

Dunne  had  been  a  judge  on  the  bench.  He  thought  he 
knew  law.  To  him  this  clearly  spelled  libel.  And  he  act- 
ually started  suit  against  the  "Chicago  Tribune"  for 
$100,000.  But  before  he'd  gone  very  far  some  of  his  good 
newspaper  friends  took  him  to  one  side  and  said.  "Ed- 
ward, don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself."  And  he  asked  why. 
Then  they  quickly  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  offending 
editorial  said:  "WHEN  Mayor  Dunne  fills  the  school 
board  with  scare-brains,  anarchists  and  fools ;  and  WHEN 
he  packs  the  police  department  with  ex-convicts,  crooks 
and  gamblers."  It  didn't  say  he  had  done  it  at  all. 
What  it  did  say  was  that  when  he  DID  act  in  this  way- 
should  he  ever  be  guilty  of  such  conduct — he  would  not 
be  acting  in  the  city's  best  interests.  And  Dunne  had  to 
agree  with  the  "Tribune."  He  dropped  the  case.  The 
"Tribune"  did  not  go  into  court.  That  was  a  modern 
1  rick  of  the  press. 

When  reading  your  newspaper  you  sometimes  come 
across  headlines  after  this  fashion: 

STATE  BANK  CASHIER 
ABSCONDS  WITH  FUNDS? 

But  few  of  you  notice  the  interrogation  point  at  the 
end  of  that  sentence.  That  takes  all  the  sting  out  of  the 
libel — so  far  as  the  newspaper  is  concerned.  In  reality 
the  paper  states  something ;  it  can  prove  in  court  that  it 
merely  asked  a  question.  Here  are  some  samples: 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  "Kansas  City  Times"  for 
Monday,  July  25,  1910.  On  the  first  page  are  five  declar- 
atory headlines — each  followed  by  an  interrogation  point. 
I'll  read  two  of  them: 


HE  WAS  CRUEL  TO  CHICKENS? 
The  "Times"  has  accused  an  express  wagon  driver  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  But  not  having  time  or  inclination  to 
verify  the  story,  the  paper  uses  the  handy  little  interro- 
gation point.  That  releases  it  from  all  responsibility. 
Here's  another: 

THE   INTERESTS   BEHIND   WILSON? 

This  is  clearly  a  case  of  libel — if  Wilson  can  prove 
that  he  is  not  backed  or  dominated  by  what  we  call  "the 
interests" — the  trusts.  But  the  sentence  is  clear.  There's 
no  misunderstanding  its  meaning.  It  states,  without  a 

::iiul  Wilson."  Airain  Hie  interro- 
gation point  is  brought  into  use  and  the  gentle  art  of 

;>aper  trickery  goes  merrily  onward. 

II- re's  another  from  the  "Kansas  City  Star"  for 
Sunday,  July  31,  1910: 

COAL  CONFERENCE  FAILS? 

a  matter  of  fact  the  coal  conference  between  the 
miners  and  the  operators  did  not  fail.  You  know  posi- 
tively that  on  the  31st  day  of  last  July  negotiations  were 
not  even  broken  off.  In  the  light  of  later  events  you 
know  that  there  was  no  justification  for  that  story  when 
the  "Star"  went  to  press  on  July  31st.  This  was  printed 
on  the  lirst  page.  It  was  sent  out  to  dishearten  the  miners 
in  the  district.  It  is  an  old  newspaper  trick  to  break  the 
ranks  of  a  union  on  strike.  But  to  clear  itself,  to  prove  in 
court  if  necessary,  that  it  intended  no  misinformation  at 
all,  the,  "Star''  places  an  interrogation  point  after  a 
ratory  sentence. 

In  newspaper  stories  you  read  you  frequently  come 

IcLTetl."  or  the   phrase  "it   is  said," 
"it   is  h-  >rted,"  etc.     I  want  to  read 

•i   this  same   "Kansas  City  Star" 

.luly  Ml.  1!'1<>      1  want  you  to  see  that  these  things  are  not 

i  ted  cases,  acccidents  or  typographical  , -rrors.     They 

I'ully    thought    out    and    published    with    intent    to 

on  the  first   pa^e,  sixth 


A  STRIKE  ARMY  GATHERING. 


Pennsylvania  Officers  May  Be  Attacked  by  Four 
Thousand. 


Greensburg,  Pa.,  July  30. — Following  defeat  in  an  alleged  plot 
to  draw  a  score  of  officers  into  a  death  trap  early  to-day,  it  was 
reported  that  striking  miners  near  Export  were  mobilizing  an 
army  of  nearly  four  thousand  to  avenge  the  loss  of  one  man  and 
the  injury  of  many  more  in  a  battle  between  the  deputies  and  fifty 
strikers  to-day. 

AVhile  it  was  still  dark  this  morning,  a  vacant  building  n«-:ir 
the  mines  was  burned,  it  is  charged,  to  draw  the  officers  within 
range  of  the  glare. 

There's  some  more  of  the  story  that  I  won't  take  time 
to  read.  This  much  will  do.  Please  notice  that  this  is 
straight  to  the  point.  There  are  no  interrogation  points 
after  any  of  these  sentences.  All  are  clear.  Now  let's 
see :  In  the  sub-head-line,  which  gives  the  impression  that 
a  strike  army  of  four  thousand  is  gathering  to  attack 
Pennsylvania  officers,  occur  the  words  "may  be."  In  the 
first  paragraph  we  find  that  this  is  an  "alleged  plot;" 
and  further,  "it  is  reported"  that  striking  miners  were 
mobilizing  an  army.  In  the  next  paragraph  we  learn  that 
a  building  was  burned — "it  is  charged" — to  draw  officers 
of  the  law  to  their  death.  In  a  headline  and  two  para- 
graphs we  find:  "may  be,"  "it  was  reported,"  "alleged," 
and  "it  is  charged."  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  story. 
It  is  built  on  these  phrases.  But  I  say  to  you  that  the 
reading  public  is  not  familiar  with  this  phase  of  news- 
paper trickery.  Therefore  these  stories  are  accepted  at 
their  face  value.  And  their  face  value  is  false — counter- 
feit. The  incident  here  related  need  not  have  happened— 
I  doubt  if  it  did  happen.  There's  nothing  in  this  story  to 
prove  or  even  intimate  that  it  happened.  It  could  have 
been  made  and  probably  was  made  out  of  whole  cloth. 
That,  too,  was  sent  out  to  discredit  a  strike  situation — to 
"mold"  public  opinion. 


's  another:  I  have  here  the  ''Chicago  Tribune" 
for  Friday.  July  ^.  1!UO.  On  the  lirst  page  at  the  top  of 
tin-  minimi,  under  a'lu-avy  headline  is  this:. 

PLANT  WRECKED 
BY  LABOR  BOMB. 


New  Building  of  International 

Harvester  Company  Blown 

Up;  Steel  Windows  Hurled 

300  Feet  In  The  Air. 


ROW  OF  IRON  WORKERS. 


Material  Made  In  Philadelphia 

Firm's  "Open  Shop"  Said  to 

Be  Responsible  for 

the  Explosion. 

This  story   is  nearly   a   column  long.     It   clearlv   tolls 

how   union   im-n   are  responsible   for  a   dynamite  out  i 

Any    man   or   or'_rani/.at  ion    of   mm    who    would    resort    to 

such  measures  oiiL'ht  to  }>••  placed  where  they'll  no  longer 

inHict  themselves  up0"  society.     This  must  he  true  of  the 

iron   workers'   union   or  the  "Tribune"  wouldn't   say  so. 

This   is  a    hi«r   union.      It    has   thousands  of  dollars   in    its 

It  ran  hire  the  hest  lawyers  in  the  land.      They 

•_'••    int..  ,iiid    make    the    newspaper    prove    its 

,er  an  immense  sum  For  libel.      Of  coiir.se 

th.-  "Tribun*  ad  the  oj.eii 

h.-.-t    m.-tal    \\ 

• 


10 

and  so  on  through  nearly  a  column.  Ah!  you  see!  They 
"are  believed  by  the  police"  to  be  responsible,  acces- 
sories before  and  after  the  fact,  guilty — anything  you 
please.  That  little  journalistic  trick,  "believed  by  the 
police,"  blocks  any  successful  attempt  to  make  the  "Tri- 
bune" prove  its  falsehood.  The  paper  releases  itself  from 
all  responsibility  by  putting  its  own  words  in  the  mouth 
of  someone  else. 

Continuing,  this  same  story  says: 

Business  agents  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Union  appeared 
at  the  job  two  days  ago  and  are  said  to  have  threatened  the  non- 
union men  from  Philadelphia. 

You'll  notice  that  they  "are  'said'  to  have  threat- 
ened" non-union  men.  Again: 

"You  fellows  had  better  go  back  to  Philadelphia,"  the  business 
s  are  reported  to  have  said. 

I1! ease  notice  that  this  whole  story  is  built  on  these 
tricky  phrases,  word  deceptions,  distortions  of  English. 


11 


NEWSPAPER  DECEPTION  FAVORS 
POLICE  CHIEF. 


<  hi  a  wager  I  will  allow  you  to  write  about  any  given 
person  the  most  libelous  story  you  can  conceive.  Thru 
we'll  submit  it  to  your  attorn. -y.  We'll  get  his  opinion 
that  it  is  thoroughly  ami  wholly  libelous  and  will  hold  in 
any  court.  You  may  sign  my  name  to  it.  Let  me  have  it 
ve  minutes.  I'll  agree  to  rewrite  and  change  it  so 
slightly  that  you'll  not  notice  the  difference — your  attor- 
ii.  y  may.  Imt  you'll  not.  And  I  guarantee  you  couldn't 
get  a  five-cent  piece  from  me  in  all  the  courts  in  the  laud. 

Hut  again  I  say — and  I  want  to  drive  this  home — that 
you  arc  not  acquainted  with  these  delicate  methods  of 

•ing  tin:   Knglish  language;  of  saying  one  thing  and 

g  able  to  prove  that  you  said  another.  You  are  not 
skilled  in  the  trickery  with  which  the  newspaper  man  is 
familiar.  You  don't  know  how  to  detect  the  false  from 

true.  You  don't  like  for  me  to  say  that,  but  deep  in 
your  heart  you  know  it  'a 

II. -re's   something   else:      You    remember   the    killing 
.  .iiing   La/ams    Av.-rbuch   in   Chicago.     He   was   mur- 
i   in  the  home  of  Chief  of  Poliee  Shippy.      You  were 
fold   that    . \\.-i-buch    was  an   anarchist;      that    he   went    to 
Shippy's  home  armed  with  a  knife  and  a  gun:  that  after 
<n.tl  encounter  Shipp  ded  in  shoot- 

it,    but    not    until   the   Chief   had    been  se- 
•  unded  with  a  k; 

A   Averbiieh  aa  he  lay  on  a  slab  in  the  Cook  county 
-    a    bo\  >ld.      A    consumptive, 

-•iated.      Shippy    was    a    man    six    feet    two    inch. 

:-leiidid    physi.|iir.    II. •   \\;is  an   athlete,  trained 
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in  the  handling  of  men.  The  idea  of  that  consumptive 
l»'.y  successfully  attacking  Shippy  was  screamingly  ludic- 
rous. Hut  Shippy  had  killed  his  man.  First  he  boasted 
tin-re  would  be  no  investigation.  Then  it  was  learned  that 
young  Averburh  was  a  Jew.  There  are  powerful  Jewish 
societies  in  Chicago.  They  demanded  an  investigation. 
People  began  to  ask  questions.  It  became  evident  that 
t  here  would  have  to  be  an  inquest.  Shippy  didn't  dare  go 
l»et'ore  a  coroner's  jury  with  the  facts  as  I  have  related 
them  to  you.  His  story  of  a  sickly  boy  overpowering  him 
in  a  rough  and  tumble  fight  wouldn't  hold  water.  And  he 
knew  it.  Everybody  else  in  official  Chicago  knew  it.  Then 
the  newspapers  sprang  to  his  assistance. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  "Chicago  American"  for 
March  18,  1906.  You'll  notice  a  picture  of  "Averbuch  the 
Athlete."  This  was  published  to  be  introduced  at  the  in- 
quest. It  shows  a  man  with  tremendously  muscular  fore- 
arms. At  the  time  this  appeared  in  the  Chicago  papers 
I?rank  Gotch,  wrestling  champion  of  the  world,  was  in  the 
city.  I  compared  these  measurements  with  those  of  Gotch. 
lie  had  no  such  muscular  development  as  is  here  shown. 
To  carry  out  the  proportions,  this  boy's  hand  would  have 
to  be  the  size  of  a  ham.  -His  arm  is  one-half  the  width  of 
his  body  at  the  shoulders.  In  all  the  history  of  the  world 
there  never  lived  a  man  so  wonderfully  developed  as 
this  one. 

The  inquest  was  held.  The  "Jewish  World"  sum- 
mad  up  the  case  when  it  said  that  only  God  and  the  Shippy 
family  knew  what  happened  in  that  house — and  God 
wasn't  called  to  the  inquest.  But  this  photo  had  been  cir- 
culated in  the  newspapers  before  the  inquest.  Public 
opinion  had  been  "molded."  Shippy  was  cleared. 

I  want  you  to  look  carefully  at  this  photo.  And  re- 
member, it's  a  fake.  I've  drawn  some  lines  here  with  a 
brush.  (See  page  11)  If  you  look  closely  you'll  see  that 
the  arms  have  been  made  larger  than  the  photo  showed 
1  hem  originally.  This  is  done  by  "retouching."  Fully  a 
third  has  been  added  to  this  boy's  arms.  All  that  you  see 
below  the  lines  I've  drawn  has  been  added.  The  picture 
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is  "doped."  It  is  not  truthful.  That  is  the  evidence 
whieh  cleared  Shippy.  It  enabled  liini  to  go  free  long 
enough  to  resign  as  Chief  of  Police,  skip  the  country  and 
stay  away  until  it  was  safe  to  return.  Men  have  been  hung 
on  similar  " evidence."  A  good  lawyer  can  hang  you  on 
such  evidence.  This  is  a  photograph  in  a  capitalist  news- 
paper— the  kind  you  read. 

Say,  a  lot  of  you  nodded  your  heads  wisely  when  1 
said  the  newspapers  of  today  couldn't  repeat  the  Moon 
Hoax  of  1835.  Look  at  that  picture  again  and  see  if  they 
can't.  They  can.  And  they  do.  And  you're  the  people 
who  furnish  the  funds  by  which  they  do  it. 

In  the  future  don't  be  too  sure  about  the  pictures, 
the  photographs,  you  see  in  the  papers.  Look  for  the 
motive  behind  them.  You'll  learn  something. 

Why,  see  here:  You  remember  the  shooting  of 
Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  York  City.  You  know  he  was  shot 
in  the  back  of  the  neck.  You  know  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Here's  the  Chicago  "Tribune"  for  Wednesday,  August 
11,  with  a  picture  of  the  wounded  mayor  with  blood 
streaming  down  his  face.  Then  he  must  have  been  shot 
from  in  front  and  not  from  behind.  The  type  stories  tell 
you  one  thing  and  the  pictures  tell  you  another.  Pass 
that  paper  around. 

Another  thing :  You  know  that  the  assassin  of  the 
Mayor  was  an  Irish-American  named  Gallagher.  He  was 
rather  a  portly  individual.  He  could  not  be  called  a  tall 
man.  You  know  these  things.  You  think  you  do? 
You've  read  them  in  the  papers.  Well,  here's  something 
the  people  of  New  York  City  read  in  th<*  New  York  "Jour- 
nal" on  the  day  of  the  shooting: 

The  Mayor  was  sitting  in  his  cabin  at  the  time.  A  tall  man, 
with  a  mustache  and  appearing  to  be  about  fifty-six  years  old, 
came  along.  He  stopped  and  looked  at  the  party  as  though  he 
were  gazing  out  of  curiosity  at  the  Mayor. 

Then  the  man  suddenly  drew  a  revolver  and  fired.  He  was 
within  two  feet  of  Mr.  Gaynor  at  the  time.  The  bullet  struck  the 
Mayor  in  the  temple  and  he  toppled  over  into  his  wife's  arms. 

Why,  you've  been  reading  out  here  that  the  Mayor 
was  on  deck  when  he  was  shot;  this  says  he  was  in  his 
cabin !  Your  papers  told  you  he  was  shot  in  the  back  of 
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the  iiet-k;  this  says  tin*  bullet  entered  the  temple!  Your 
best  information  is  that  Mayor  (iaynor's  secretary  caught 
him  as  he  fell  and  that  his  wife  had  to  be  telephoned  to 
rush  to  St.  Mary's  hospital  to  see  him:  this  says  he  top- 
pled over  into  his  wife's  arms. 

Who's  being  flim-flammed  1  You  or  the  NYw  Yorkers! 
You  don't  know.  Who  got  the  truth  about  the  shooting  • 
You  or  the  people  of  the  East?  You  don't  know.  What 

unts  seem  to  be  most  likely  You — don't — knou . 
What  capitalist  newspaper  can  you  believe?  Where  can 
truth  in  a  paper  published  for  profit?  You 
don't  ki 

And  yet   for  yean  you've  been  raiding  some  capital 
ist    newspaper,    swallowing    everything    it    told    you    for 
I  truth. 

•ral    montlis    airo    I    was    in    Washington.    I 
While  there  I  called  at   the  White  EOU86.      President   Taft 

\e.l     me     in     the     Hhle     Room,       lie     consented     to 

with  me  for  a  picture,  1  offering  him  a  copy  of  "Appeal 
to  Ueason"  and  he  with  his  hand  extended  accepting  the 
pap 

Now.  BVery  one  of  you  know  that's  a  blamed  lie.  And 
•  u   to   see.   the   evidence   of   tin-   camera    i  page 

around,    please.      Th. 

exactly   ;is   1   described   it.      KYim-mber  that   the 
does   not    lie.      It    reproduces    only    what    was    di 
'it  of  the  lens  at   the  moment   the  shutter  w;is 
s  no  mistaking  tin-  figures.     The  famous 
smile   is   playing  all   over  the    features  of  the   Presi 
I    look    r;f  red.   but    who   wouldn't    be   under 

the    circumstances f     The    picture    is    true    to    life.      You 
who  VOt  Taft    and   have  since  been  in 

.isit   him  at   the.  White   House  will  roeogni/e  the 
><>m,    too.       You    can't    deny    that     photograph. 
You've  L'ot   to  1.  And  yei  you  know  the  scene 

did  not  OCCtU  'i\ely  know  that   Taft   would  not 

pose  in   the    \Vhi-  :•  ;,    pjctui-e   with   a   Socialist. 

extend  his  hand   for  a  copy  of  the  Little  old  "Apt 
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— and  smile  about  it.  But  consider  the.  facts.  1  was  in 
Washington.  I  did  go  to  the  White  House.  I  was  seen 
uter.  1  was  in  the  building  plenty  long  enough  to 
have  had  this  picture  taken.  Then  when  1  tell  you  that 
something  happened  while  I  was  in  there,  when  I  show 
you  a  photograph  of  it — what  are  you  going  to  do? 

This  is  another  instance  of  tricky  photography.  This 
is  a  composite  of  two  photos.  It's  crude.  I  intended  that 
it  should  be  crude.  I  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it's  a 
fake.  You'll  notice  first  that  the  President's  outline  is 
dimmer  than  mine.  As  compared  with  mine,  his  linen  is 
soiled.  Now  look  for  his  outstretched  hand.  It's  hidden 
behind  the  paper.  A  skillful  photo-retoucher,  such  as 
the  one  who  worked  on  the  Averbuch  picture,  could  make 
the  outlines  of  equal  strength.  He'd  brighten  up  the 
President's  linen  to  look  like  mine.  And  in  a  way  so 
natural  you'd  never  know  the  difference  he'd  show  the 
Taft  fingers  grasping  the  " Appeal."  He'd  make  this 
whole  picture  so  life-like  that  you  couldn't  detect  the  fake 
unless  you  were  forewarned.  Look  at  the  picture  again. 
You'll  see  that  Taft's  right  arm  falls  unnaturally.  This 
same  photo  artist  could  paint  the  right  arm  in  a  natural 
position.  That,  again,  would  tone  up  the  picture.  I  tell 
yon  by  the  time  a  tricky  newspaper  finished  with  that 
photo  you  couldn't  tell  it  from  genuine.  (See  page  16.) 

During  the  strike  of  the  meat  wagon  drivers  in  Chi- 
cago it  came  to  my  attention  that  eleven  photos  were 
made  into  one.  This  composite  photo  showed  a  caravan 
of  meat  wagons  being  driven  through  the  streets  of  Chi- 
cago. It  was  guarded  on  both  sides  by  police  walking 
about  six  feet  apart.  They  carried  revolvers  in  their 
hands.  Midway  down  this  caravan  a  wagon  was  over- 
turned and  a  dozen  or  more  men,  with  union  buttons 
prominently  displayed,  were  jubilantly  sticking  knives 
into  the  heart  of  a  scab.  There  was  no  more  truth  in  that 
photo  than  in  this  one. 

The  Chicago  newspapers  didn't  dare  put  that  pic- 
ture in  the  city  editions.  It  was  destined  for  the  "bull- 
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The  same  photograph  further  "doped."  Compare  the  two  pic 
ture*.  Notice  how  naturally  the  President's  right  hand  grasp 
the  newspaper  in  this  picture. 
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Do  you  know  what  a  "bull-do-"  is?     A   '•bull- 
dog" is  a  newspaper  printed  at    1_   o'clock   noon   today 
and  dated  6  o'clock  tomorrow  night.     Every  irivat  ii 
paper   publishes    its    "bull-dog"    or   out-of-town    edition. 
That's    what    you    get    here.      Weekly    newspapers    or 
•fily  periodicals  do  not  claim  to  be  up  to  date  in  news 
matters  and  frankly  admit  that  their  editions  are  pri 
ivance.     Hut  the  dailies  profess  to  Lrive  you  the  i 

— today.      As   a   matter   of  fact,   most   of   tin4 

papers    for   •  are    dated    twenty-four 

hours  ahead.     Into   these   "bull-dogs"   go   columns   and 

whole  pages  of  stories  the  papers  wouldn't  dare  put  on 

the  cities  in  which  they  arc  published. 

nd    the   press  associations   delib- 

y    .s.-nd    out    this   sort   of  stun".     Your   papers    here 

print    it    with    malice    a  forethought    or    in    good    faith,    it 

makes  no  ditt'erence.     They  PKINT  it.      And  bear  in  mind 

that  the  ili,-  Lrreat   educator.      It  "molds"  public 

opinion.     That's  your  opinion.     It's  Y<M'R   mind  that  the 

rs  of  the  newspapers  and  the  i  ->ciations  are 

playing  with. 

"U  want  to  make  the  average  publisher  get  up  on 
his  hind  feet  and  paw  the  air.  just  intimate  that  there's 
any  .n  between  his  business  and  editorial  offices. 

With  a  spurt  of  indignation  he'll  prove  you  a  fool  a  d- 

ive  you  a   few  instances. 

You  rememi  A  hen  Corey,  the 

yintf  to  divorce   his  wife   and    marry   the 

.Mabclle    (Jilman.      Surely  !      Yon    all     remember 

that.      And    you    know    how    every    paper   in    the    country 

chaii  You   remember  how   they  ex- 

man.    denounced    divorce    and     upheld    the 

the    ho  Yes  !        Well,    to    those    of    US    oil 

the  initiated,  it  was  significant  that  the  - 
1    which   ( lore?    v-  spends  imt    one  c,-nt    in 

•i\K   with    the    newspapers.      They    had    nothing  to 
by  tdlii,  ifh  aboii  ,md  his  marital  esca- 

B,     And  had  tin-re  been  anything  to  lose,  the  int. 
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back  of  the  newspapers  would  have  t'oreed  them  to  remain 
silent  upon  the  subject  of  Corey  and  his  actress. 

Now,  some  of  you  don't  believe  that.  And  I'm  real 
pleased  that  you  don't.  That  gives  me  a  good  chance  to 
prove  it  to  you. 

Up  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  lives  C.  W.  Post,  president 
of  the  Citizens'  Industrial  Association  and  of  the  Postum 
Cereal  Food  Company.  At  the  very  time  Corey  was 
TRYING  to  divorce  his  wife — at  the  identical  moment 
the  newspapers  were  crying  so  loudly  against  his 
ATTEMPTED  wrong  to  a  faithful  wife,  Post  DID 
divorce  his  wife  and  marry  his  stenographer.  And  you 
didn't  read  a  word  about  it  in  the  newspapers!  Of 
course,  the  labor  and  Socialist  press  carried  the  story, 
but  bear  in  mind  that  I'm  talking  about  big  newspapers, 
the  Capitalist  press. 

Now  why  do  you  suppose  they  were  silent  upon  this 
matter?  Because  the  Postum  Cereal  Food  Company 
spends  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  ad- 
vertising with  the  newspapers.  And  I  say  to  you  that 
because  of  this  advertising  the  entire  Capitalist  press  lias 
muzzled  itself  upon  a  record  as  black  as  the  middle  pit 
of  Hades. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  "Eagle"  for 
Tuesday,  July  19.  You'll  notice  here  on  the  back  page 
an  advertisement  covering  more  than  a  quarter  page. 
It's  entitled  "Mob  Coddling  by  Congressmen."  This  is  one 
of  Mr.  Post's  anti-labor  union  and  anti-Socialist  adver- 
tisements. This  is  hush-money  paid  to  the  newspapers. 
I  don't  know  if  the  Kansas  City  papers  publish  these  Post 
advertisements  or  not,  but — 

(Voice  from  audience — "Yes,  they  do.  The  "Times" 
printed  that.") 

All  right,  then.  Now  some  of  you  write  the  publisher 
of  the  "Kansas  City  Times."  Ask  him  why  he  has  never 
allowed  his  paper  to  tell  the  truth  about  Post.  Ask  him 
how  much  hush-money  he's  getting.  I  suppose  the  col- 
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mmis  are  open  to  "  rommuniralions  to   the   editor."   Are 

Voi,.,  -"Yes." 

1.  Then  put  it  under  that  head.  Send  it  in  and 
watch  tin-in  pnhlisli  it.  After  you've  waited  several  weeks 
and  it  doesn't  appear,  call  on  the  publisher  in  person. 

But  this,  I  say.  is  an  example  a  national  one.  of  how 
the  business  oftiee  dictates  what  shall  and  what  shall  not 
.nto  the  news  columns. 

;    perhaps   you    think    the    editorial    columns   are 
•d.      Mayb.-    you    think    they    cannot    he    bought    and 
s«.ld   just    as   the   advertising   and    news   columns,   though 
at  a  higher  price.     Let's  see.     You  remember  the  case  of 
Christian   Rudowit/.  the    Russian   refugee,  imprisoned   at 
Chicago  by  order  of  the  C/.ar.   lie  was  wanted   for  public 
ition    in    Russia.      His    fate    was   to   be   a   warning  to 
other  Russian  revolutionists.     This  man  took  part  in  the. 
ution  in  the  land  of  the  C/.ar.      He  was  lighting  for 
;om  for  his  people.     The  Cossacks  put  down  the  re- 
bellion and   Rudowit/  escaped  to  this  country.     In   these 
Cnited  States  we  boast  that  we  have,  an  asylum  for  polit- 
ical ivfuirecs:  that  a  man  or  men  who  have  fought  against 
where   may   tind   a   haven   within   our   bound- 
I'.ut,  like  "  freedom  of  press,"  this  is  a  theory  only. 
The  C/.ar  wanted  this  man.      He  was  arrested  and  ordered 
sia. 

A    National    Political    R  Leairue    was 

ily    formed.    At    its    head    were   such    people    as   Jane 
Add,  Hull  House.  Raymond  Robbins  and  other  men 

and  women  of  national  reputation.   Notwithstanding  this, 
Chicago    Tribune."    fought     that     case    from 
dish.      It  said  that  Rudowit/.  was  a  common  crim- 
inal.     That    there    was    nothing    of    a    political    nature    in 
what  he  had  done.      It   ridiculed  the  men  and  women  who 
trying  to  save  him;      demanded  that   he  be  returned 
,i  and  publicly  shot     and  that  at  once. 

as   the    reason.      Kollow    this:    The    "Chi 
Tribune"   is  owned    by    the    McCormick    family.   The 
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Mr(Y.riMu-k  family  owns  the  International  Harvester 
Trust.  Russia  is  the  largest  buyer  of  harvesting  machines 
outside  the  United  States.  Why,  so  strong  were  the  trade 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  you  rememl>er,  that 
a  few  years  ago  a  member  of  the  McCormick  family  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Russia.  And  so,  in  order  that 
trade  relations  might  not  be  disturbed,  having  in  mind 
the  sale  of  a  few  more  machines,  the  great  "Chicago 
Tribune"  exerted  its  powerful  influence  to  have  a  Rus- 
sian George  Washington  put  to  death  \>y  one  of  the  blood- 
iest tyrants  in  history. 

The  only  bright  feature  in  the  whole  thing  is  that  the 
"Tribune"  failed.  But  the  intent  was  the  same.  Here, 
then,  was  another  instance  of  how  the  business  interests 
dictate  the  editorial  policy  of  newspapers.  I  could  give 
you  a  thousand. 

Most  newspapers  have  financial  editors.  I  want  to 
show  you  how  accurate  is  the  newspaper's  financial  news 
when  it  conflicts  with  the  business  interests  or  the  adver- 
tisers back  of  the  newspaper.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
"Chicago  Tribune"  for  January  12,  1908.  It  carries, 
you'll  notice,  a  full-page  advertisement  elaborating  upon 
the  excellency  and  accuracy  of  its  financial  news  columns. 
Bear  that  in  mind  while  we  go  behind  the  scenes. 

To  begin  with,  I  think  it's  fairly  well  established  that 
we  had  a  panic  during  1907  and  1908.  Most  of  you  have 
a  very  vivid  recollection  of  it.  Yet  if  you'll  search  the 
files  of  most  of  the  big  newspapers,  the  "Chicago  Tri- 
bune" particularly,  you'll  be  amazed  to  find  that  the  word 
"panic"  was  not  mentioned  during  all  that  time.  On  the 
contrary,  you'll  find  long  stories  of  "Sunshine"  move- 
ments and  the  direct  lie,  day  after  day,  that  the  finan- 
cial and  industrial  situation  "is  improving."  It  was 
worth  a  reporter's  job  to  write  the  word  "panic"  into 
his  copy.  When  the  papers  wished  to  be  particularly 
severe  upon  the  system  which  fosters  and  creates  panics 
they  allowed  the  reporters  to  say  "hard  times,"  but 
"panic"-  -  never.  This  was  a  conspiracy  to  keep  the, 
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of  ;iii  actual  panic  confined  to  a  few  financiers 
and  "captains  of  industry."  They  knew  the  situation 
and  profited  l»y  it.  while  many  of  you  foolishly  believed 
the.  papers  you  read,  invested  here,  bought  there,  and 
when  the  banks  closed  down  and  issued  scrip  you  were 
caught — and  the  other  side  sat  back  and  laughed  at  the 
way  their  newspapers  trapped  you. 

At  any  rate,  when  the  panic  came  on  the  Chicago 
newspapers  one  day  carried  what  purported  to  be  an  ex- 
tract from  that  week's  report  of  the  R.  G.  Dun  Mercan- 
tile Agency.  Regarding  three  industries  it  said  that — 

The  furniture  factories  of  Michigan  were  loaded  with  orders. 
The  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania  were  running  overtime.  There 
was  a  call  for  more  laborers  on  the  docks  at  New  Orleans. 

Two  days  later  I  got  the  actual  Dun  report.  Regard- 
ing these  three  items  it  said  that — 

There  was  a  dearth  of  orders  in  the  Michigan  furniture  fac- 
tories. The  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania  were  running  short  time. 
The  New  Orleans  docks  were  crowded  with  idle  men. 

I  was  managing  editor  of  a  Chicago  newspaper  at 
the  time.  I  sent  two  reporters  to  the  office  of  the  local 
manager  of  the  R.  G.  Dun  Mercantile  Agency.  They 
laid  the  two  reports  before  him. 

"Did  you  know  this?"  they  asked. 

"No,"  he  replied. 

"Is  the  newspaper  report  true?" 

"No.     It's  a  lie." 
« 

"What  do  you  intend  doing  about  it?"  they  asked. 

"Nothing,"  answered  the  agency  manager.  "We 
don't  care  how  much  the  newspapers  lie  about  us,  so  long 
as  they  all  tell  the  same  lie." 

And  then  he  gave  his  reason.     He  said : 

"See  here,  young  men.  Our  service  costs  several 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  If  the  merchant  could  get  an 
accurate  commercial  report  from  the  columns  of  a  two- 
cent  newspaper,  he  wouldn't  pay  our  price  for  the  ser- 
vice, would  he?" 

That  was  clear,  and  of  course  the  reporters  answered 
no. 
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"Well  then,  that's  the  reason,"  said  the  manager. 
"The  more,  frequently  the  public  is  misled  through  the 
financial  columns  of  the  newspapers  the  better  we  like  it. 
Hut  when  they  lie  about  us  we  do  want  them  to  all  unite 
upon  the  same  lie." 

Headline,  writing  is  an  art  in  itself.     On  every  news- 
•  n   whose  duty   it   is  to  write  the  sentences 
which  head  every  story.     This  is  the  largest   type  in  the 
r,  is  the  most   important,  and  is  supposed  to  give  the 
of   the   story   underneath.     I've   a  gem   here   that  I 
picked  up  in  Chicago.     This  is  the  "Chicago  Daily  Jour- 
nal" for  February  11,  1909.     This  headline  all  of  you  can 
It   won't   he  necessary  to  put  on  spectacles,  either, 
ritten  for  a  purpose — to  be  seen  and  read  at   a 
distaiic.-.     Look  at  it.     (See  page  22.)  It  reads: 

GUARD  TAFT  FROM  SOCIALISTS," 

What  do  you  think  of  it?     Now.  then,  the  beautiful 

about  this  is  that  while,  the  headline  runs  clear  across 

Columns   the   actual   story   of  "Guarding  Taft    from 

ilists"  occupies  just   sixteen  lines,  date   line  and  all. 

You'll   notice   that    I've   drawn   a   line   with   pen   and   ink 

•  wing  where  the  Socialist  story  leaves  oft'  and  the. 

•paper  launches  oft'  into  a  description  of  "balmy  spring 

This   is   the   typical   newspaper,   anti-Socialist 

..      It's  six  columns  wide  and  an  inch  deep. 

i   headlines  are  gotten  out   to  be  read  from  the 
They   catch   the  eye.     Kv«-n   if  you    don't 
and   buy  a  paper,  the   impression   is   made   on   your 
mind.      You  g<»  on  your  way  convinced  that  Socialists  at- 
tempted to  do  the  President   bodily  harm  and  were  foiled 
in  the  attempt.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  incident  did  not 
oeenr.      I've  en iTespt mdei  1  with  many  people  in  New  Or- 
leans and   none  of  them   know  anything  about    it.      T 
fake  pure  and  simple. 

And  now  what    redress  do  you  suppose   Socialists  <>r 

ia\e?      \Ve   boys  on   the   papers   have   a   story 

which,  to   us.   lib:  'hat    point.      It    relates  to  one  ,.f 

the   reading   public          named   .John    Brown.      <  hie 
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day  his  name  unfortunately  crept  into  the  obituary  col- 
umn. He  was  reported  dead.  And  the  next  day  an  exceed- 
ingly angry  John  Brown  presented  himself  to  the  man- 
aging editor  of  that  paper.  He  held  the  previous  day's 
issue  in  his  hand.  Shaking  it  under  the  nose  of  the  editor 
he  said: 

' '  See  here !  Yesterday  you  had  me  in  the  death  col- 
umn. I'm  not  dead.  And  it's  hurting  my  business.  I 
want  you  to  take  it  back." 

"Well,"  said  the  editor,  "I'm  sorry  about  that.  You 
see,  we  don't  correct  mistakes  on  this  paper.  But  I'll  fix 
it  for  you.  If  we  had  you  in  the  death  column  yesterday 
I'll  put  you  in  the  birth  column  tomorrow.  That'll  make 
it  right." 

The  newspapers  figure  that  you — the  reading  public 
—have  just  that  much  chance  of  getting  the  truth  or  a 
retraction,  if  the  paper  wishes  not  to  give  it  to  you. 

When  a  president  of  the  United  States,  a  senator  or 
some  other  person  of  importance  delivers  a  speech  on  a 
given  night,  the  newspapers  print  it  entire  the  next  morn- 
ing. You've  noticed  that.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  just  now  de- 
livering speeches.  Next  week  he  speaks  at  Chicago,  I 
believe.  He'll  speak  at  8  p.  m.  By  4  o'clock  next  morn-* 
ing  your  papers  will  be  on  the  streets  with  his  talk,  word 
for  word.  You'll  see  a  line  at  the  top  of  the  first  column, 
"By  Telegraph."  Also  you're  liable  to  find  a  short  edi- 
torial elaborating  upon  the  excellency  of  "our"  news 
service.  News-gathering  facilities  of  today  and  twenty- 
five  years  ago  will  be  compared.  You'll  be  told  of  the 
number  of  men  who  sat  up  all  the  night  before — tele- 
graphers, reporters,  editors  and  others — how  they  worked 
all  the  night  long  to  get  this  particular  speech  to  you 
early  in  the  morning.  And  you'll  not  be  allowed  to  for- 
get the  "enormous  expense"  incident  to  getting  the  tele- 
graphic news  on  a  modern  daily.  "Always  read  this 
paper.  It  spares  neither  pains  nor  expense.  Its  tele- 
graphic service  is  unexcelled."-— Yes!  Well,  that  speech 
is  in  every  newspaper  office  in  Kansas  City — now.  And 


It's  all  ivady  to  go  into  the  columns  at  a 

This  is  do  IK-  by  what   we  call  the  "release" 
Tlia!  to   hiirhly   important   people  obligingly   write 

up  their  speeches  several  weeks  or  months  in  advance. 
Tht-y  ^papers — by  mail,  not  by 

telegraph — with  the  understanding  that  the  papers  will 
not  publi-  until  a  message  is  sent  sayinir  the  speech 

<d      until   it    has   he.cn    ' '  released. "      And 
that  's  the  source  of  lots  of  your  "telegraphic  IICY 

Tliat    wouldn't  be  so   had   it'  it  applied  to  speeches 

only.     Uut    it's    true    of   presidential    messages   as   well. 

>sage  to  congress  affects 

conditions  to  some  extent.     When  it  is  known  that 

executive  will  send  a  message  to  the  House  on  a 

inds  of  business  men  ge.t  up  at  4  o'clock 

fallowing    morning.     They    want    the    "news"    in    a 

burr-  ;iit  to  know  if  it's  necessary  for  them  to 

a  quick  turn  to  keep  even  with  the  market. 

6  your  time!     The  newspaper  publisher  has  had 
I  hat  days,     If  your  local  editor  or  his  friends 

are  p  the  market  they'll  be  on  the  right  side  forty- 

hours  before  you  can  possibly  start.     Sleep  late  that 
ingl      Don';    worry.      You're  in  the  hands  of  your 
friends,   the   int. -r.-sts   which   own   and  control  the   p 
whic 

ten  works  another  way.  too.   Twenty- 

^an  l-'raneisco  lire,  the  Chicago  news 

'•s   had   stories   in   type   telling   how   the   unions   were 

<lin<_r  th«-  rebuilding  of  San   l-'rai  At   that   time 

not    known.      It    was 

•building  could   be  begun   in  a   few   days. 

h   at    latest.      So  this  story   was  prepared,  put    in 

and  held   ready  to  uro  into  the  papers  at   a  moment's 

that  while  their  homes  wen- 

tumbling  in  upon  tin-in  and  tlp-ir  families,  the  newspapers 
puttinir  in  '  of  how  these  same  union  men 

riotinu'  and   killini:  ntht-r  nn-ii   who  wanted  to  work. 
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It  was  months  before  those  stories  were  used.  But  they 
used.  You  read  them.  Von  thought  they  came  over 
tin?  wires  direct  from  the  Pacific  coast.  They'd  been  lay- 
ing in  the  newspaper  offices  for  months,  and  were  just  as 
true  when  you  read  them  as  they  were  when  first  written. 
While  we're  on  the  subject  of  telegraphic  news,  let's 
go  a  step  farther.  Suppose  you  went  to  the  telegraph 
office  to-day  and  wished  to  send  a  ten-word  message  to 
San  Francisco.  What  do  you  suppose  it  would  cost  you? 
You'd  pay  75  cents.  But  suppose  I  wanted  to  send  the 
same  message  to  my  newspaper  in  San  Francisco  for  pub- 
lication. If  I  walked  into  the  same  office,  gave  the  same 
message  to  the  same  clerk  and  showed  my  reportorial 
star,  how  much  do  you  suppose  I  'd  have  to  pay  ?  Twenty- 
five  cents!  I'd  get  a  "press  rate"  and— 

(Voice  from  the  audience:  "I  paid  a  dollar  for 
fourteen  words  three  days  ago.") 

Oh,  did  you?  Well,  we're  getting  real  well  ac- 
quainted, aren't  we? 

But  to  continue:  Let's  suppose  that  fourteen  words 
wouldn't  be  enough.  Let's  say  it  would  take  a  hundred. 
You'd  have  to  pay  seventy-five  cents  for  the  first  ten 
words  and  five  cents  a  word  thereafter ;  four  dollars  and 
a  half  for  ninety  words  and  seventy-five  cents  for  ten 
words,  or  a  total  of  five  dollars  and  a  quarter  for  one  hun- 
dred words.  On  this  same  distance  the  newspapers  get  a 
flat  rate  of  two  and  a  half  cents  a  word.  They  pay  $2.50 
for  identically  the  same  service  that  costs  you  five  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents.  Remember  that  I'm  speaking  of 
day  messages  in  both  cases. 

Now,  perhaps  you?ll  see  why  newspapers  are  not 
overly  enthusiastic  about  government  ownership  of  tele- 
graph lines.  They  know  that  any  concerted  newspaper 
agitation  along  that  line  will  result  in  the  companies  t  .ik- 
ing away  their  "press  rates."  Long  ago  the  companies 
passed  word  to  the  papers  that  immediately  they  es- 
poused government  ownership  of  telegraph  lines  they, 
1he.  newspapers,  would  pay  the  same  tolls  as  the  Mear 
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people."     So   tin-   papers  obligingly   remain  silent.   or.   if 
•ommit    themselves,    opine    that    government 
ownership  of  telegraph  lines  is  not  a  desirable  tiling 
the  United  States  and  Hayti  are  the  only  republics  in  the 
world  which  submit  to  private  ownership  of  the  means  of 
graphic  eoinnninication. 

And  perhaps  you  think  that  we  newspaper  boys — 

i   working  for  tin-  Capitalist  press  and   writing  tliis 
of  stuff — maybe  you  think  we  believe  it  ourselves! 
Well,  we  don't. 

You  know  that   for  .*2.~>  a  week  a  reporter  will  go  to 
work  on  a  Republican  paper;  in  that  rapacity  he'll  write 
with  all  the  force  at  his  command,  declaring  that  every- 
thing politically  righteous  and  holy  is  to  be  found  within 
tlie    Republican   party — and    nowhere    else.      And    for    a 
of  $5  a  week  he'll  walk  right  arross  tin-  street  and 
the  same   thing  about   the    Democrats.      Then    f< 

'11  go  to  a  third   paper  right   around   the  corner 
and  line    about    a    so-called    inde- 

pendent  party  or  candidate.     In  the  face  of  this,  1  sol- 
emnly declare  to  you  that   tin-   newspaper  man   is  honest. 
He  has  his  work  to  do  and  lie  does  it.    Then 
why  change  his  polities  so  readily?     I'll  tell  you. 

learned  that  whether  we  work  for  a   Republican 
!•  a  Democratic  paper,  or  lied  Independent 

<\v>e    working    for   the   same    gang.      We're 
working    for    Capitalism.     So    the.    Capitalist     newspaper 
changes  his  polities  as  readily  as  you  change  your 

"(Mi."  you   say.   "that    applies   to   the   Socialist    | 

1.     You  and  other  men  on   Socialist    papers  have 
jed  your  politics  momentarily.      You   Socialists,  too, 

number   of   good    reasons   why    this 
not  I  you  three. 

In  the  i  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  a 

:•••[>  study   of  Socialism   to   write 

iLfntly    on    the   siib.jer'        \ n\\    Socialists    will    appiv- 
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date  that;  the  others  may  not.  But  to  take  a  man  fresh 
from  the  Capitalist  press,  put  him  on  a  Socialist  paper  ami 
tell  him  to  explain  the  Socialist  philosophy  would  be 
equivalent  to  telling  him  to  write  an  essay  in  Greek.  He 
couldn't  do  it.  It's  a  simple  thing  to  change  from  "Taft's 
u  good  man.  Vote  for  him,"  to  " Bryan's  a  peerless  man. 
Vote  for  him."  But  to  plunge  a  writer  deep  into  "Eco- 
nomic Determinism,"  "Materialistic  Conception  of  His- 
tory," "The  Class  Struggle,"  etc.,  is  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent matter. 

Secondly,  not  more  than  three  Socialist  papers  in  t In- 
United  States  can  pay  a  man  anything  like  what  the 
Capitalist  press  will  pay  him.  So  there  is  not  the  mone- 
tary incentive  for  him  to  espouse  Socialism. 

Thirdly,  immediately  a  man  steps  off  the  Capitalist 
press  and  comes  out  strongly  for  Socialism,  he's  done  for. 
No  capitalist  paper  will  again  employ  him.  He's  black- 
listed. You'd  ought  to  know  without  me  telling  you  that 
no  Republican  or  Democratic  paper  in  the  country  would 
pay  me  five  cents  a  century — now.  Yet  they  used  to  give 
me  good  salaries.  But  I've  violated  the  law  of  the  edito- 
rial sanctorium.  I'm  telling  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  I 
couldn't  go  back  if  I  wished  to. 

So  I  say  it  does  not  follow  because  a  man  jumps  from 
a  Republican  to  a  Democratic  newspaper,  then  to  an  In- 
dependent one;  and  loops  the  loop  back  and  forth,  that 
he  can  do.  the  same,  or  that  the  Capitalist  press  would 
allow  him  to  do  the  same,  after  he  declares  himself, 
strongly,  for  Socialism  and  exposes  the  trickery  of  the 
Capitalist  press. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  publisher  or  publishing 
company  will  own  and  operate  both  a  Republican  and  a 
Democratic  newspaper  in  the  same  city.  This  phase  of 
the  newspaper  game  is  illustrated  in  a  little  story  of  a 
hare-lipped  man  who  entered  a  barroom  early  one  morn- 
ing. He  greeted  the  bartender,  and  then  said : 

"N'ay,  old  'port,  fix  me  up  a  little  drink." 
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When  the  1  iUail  before  him  tin*. 

ip  said. 

•  Ave  one  yourself.    Xake  one  on  me." 

"Well,"  said  tlie  other,  "you're  a  pretty  good  fellow. 
I'll  just  take  one  on  you." 

When  they  finished,  the  Han-lip  said: 

"Nust   till   'e.m  up  ajrain.  old    "port." 

"What?    -\ 

"  Xure  thinir.  "  said  the  patnui.  "  It  's  on  me.  1  'in  buy- 
ing." 

So  they  had  a  second  round.  When  the  irlas.ses  wen- 
emptied  this  time  tin-  Harelip  said: 

Old   'port,  1.  ju't  tell  you  what   I'll  do.    Til 
vlip  you 

"Vnu'll   flip  ,1m   pays   for  them?"  yelled 

tin-  bartender. 

\un-     thiiiLT."     n-plird     the    other.     "B 

"Well,  you've  «r«»t  a  aervei  However,  I'll  Hip  you.'1 

'rakinir  a  coin   from  the  till,  the  man  behind  the  bar 
'I  it.  caught   it   in   his  left    palm  and   covered   it    with 
his  r 

•hen.  what  do  yon  take?"  he  asked. 

"Wha  i 

"What    is  it!" 


"I  —  I  beg  your   pardon.      I    don't    understand.      Say 
it  slowly.     I),,  you  take  he;,,  Is  or  tails?" 

Can't    you    unVr'tand    Kn-lish? 
I    n'ay    I 

In   d'-sp-  ..n    man    mieu\.'ivd    the   piece, 

1   th"  si.  :id    said  : 

on    mean?" 
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You  sec.  he.  couldn't  lose.  It  is  so  with  you  and  the 
Capitalist  newspapers,  regardless  of  their  politics.  If  the 
Republican  candidate  is  voted  into  office  the  Morniim 
£un  is  jubilant  over  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  its 
man.  If  the  Democratic  nominee  is  successful  the  Even 
ing  Star  is  elated  because  the  voters  have  seen  fit  to  place 
ITS  man  in  office.  And  the  banker,  the  department  store 
owner  and  the  street  car  magnate  own  both  papers.  They 
play  both  ends  against  the  middle.  And  you're  the 
middle. 

The  political  coin  tossed  by  the  master  class  has  a 
Republican  head  and  a  Democratic  tail.  Once  in  four 
years  you  are  allowed  to  guess  which  side  will  be  turned 
to  view  after  the  toss-up.  The  tricky  language  of  the 
Capitalist  newspaper  is  no  more  deceptive  than  that  of 
the  Harelip.  Yet  you  allow  yourselves  to  be  gulled  year 
after  year  by  the  same  old  subterfuges.  On  election  ni^ht 
you  go  without  sleep  to  buy  an  early  morning  extra  and 
be  greeted  with  a  political— 

"N'at's  it,    N'at's  it!" 

As  opposed  to  this  the  Socialist  Party  and  the  Social- 
ist press  comes  to  you  with  the  proposition  of  public 
ownership  of  the  things  publicly  used  and  private  owner- 
ship of  the  things  privately  used.  In  that  program,  and 
in  that  program  alone,  lies  freedom  from  exploitation  and 
from  the  acknowledged  ills  of  our  political,  industrial  and 
economic  system.  So  long  as  the  things  publicly  used 
can  be  made  to  turn  a  private  profit,  just  so  long  will 
those  of  you  who  own  no  public  utilities  continue  to  pay 
the  bills  of  those  who  do  own  them. 

When  you  collectively  own  and  control  the  press  of 
the,  nation,  when  that  press  is  operated  solely  for  the  dis- 
semination of  news  of  a  public  character;  when  the  news- 
papers of  the  world  are  printed  for  the  information  and 
use  of  the  many,  instead  of  for  the  profit  of  the  few,  then. 
and  then  only,  may  you  be  off  your  guard  against  these 
and  other  tricks  of  the  press. 

I  thank  you. 
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